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ON THE FLUID EXTRACT OF CHESTNUT LEAVES. 
By Joun M. Marscn. 
Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting of the Phila. College of Phar., Nov. 21. 


In 1862,* Mr. G. C. Close called attention to the beneficial effects 
of the leaves of the chestnut tree, Castanea vesca, Lin., var. Ameri- 
cana, in whooping cough. I have since learned that the leaves are 
popularly used and highly valued in various parts of this country as 
a remedy for this disease, and that in some sections of New Jersey 
and also of the Southern States, peach leaves are employed for the 
same purpose; of the latter, Dr. F. P. Porchert remarks: “ A tea 
of the leaves is a favorite domestic palliative in whooping cough, and 
in most pectoral affections.” 

The favorable effects of chestnut leaves in the disease mentioned 
has since been confirmed by the observations of several physicians, 
and from cases which have come under my notice, their use appears 
not only to frequently alleviate the severity of the attacks, but even 
to break the paroxysms, leaving merely a cough attended with mu- 
cous expectoration, which gradually yields to ordinary expectorants. 
Chestnut leaves, however, are not a specific against pertussis, though 
its effects are perhaps beneficial in a majority of cases. In 1868, 
during the prevalence of whooping cough in this city, two of my chil- 
dren being attacked with it, derived no benefit whatever from their 
use, nor had bromide of ammonium and hyoscyamus any good result ; 
but the spasms were allayed by assafcetida, which was given in the 
form of syrup prepared by the formula published on page 396 of this 
volume. 

*Proceedings Amer. Pharm. Assoc., p. 236. Amer. Journ. Pharm., 1863, p..66. 


t Resources of the Southern Fields and Forests, p. 198. 
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Dr.A.S.Gerhard, of this city, at whose request I have collected chest- 
nut leaves since 1867, has used this remedy quite extensively, at first 
in the form of infusion, one-half to one ounce to the pint, which was 
freely administered; subsequently I prepared a syrup, and a fluid 
extract, the latter preparation being greatly preferred by him on ac- 
count of the small dose required, which is from a few drops to a tea- 
spoonful, according to the age of the patient and the severity of the 
symptoms. 

Obviously the time at which the leaves are collected must be of 
considerable influence upon whatever medicinal properties they may 
possess. I have collected them from the beginning of July, when the 
flowers were fully expanded, until the beginning of October; when 
gathered late in the fall, the green leaves only were selected. It had 
been my intention to use the leaves from the different months sepa- 
rately, with the view of having their relative efficacy tested ; but the 
demand becoming unexpectedly large, the various collections had 
finally to be used indiscriminately. However, as far as the observa- 
tions could be made, they appeared to be rather in favor of the fall 
collections made in September and early in October. 

Chestnut leaves contain considerable tannin; their taste is not un- 
pleasant, merely mildly astringent, without any decided bitterness. The 
remedy is therefore readily taken by children,’ whether in the form of 
sweetened infusion, syrup or fluid extract containing sugar. In pre- 
paring the fluid extract, the use of diluted alcohol as the exhausting 
menstruum was not attended with as satisfactory results as that of 
water, which was therefore employed. A purely saccharine fluid ex- 
tract was of too thick a consistence, in consequence of the large 
amount of extractive matter dissolved by the water. After several 
experiments a small quantity of glycerin was employed and the 
sugar correspondingly reduced, when a more attractive preparation of 
the consistency of a dense syrup was obtained. 

One difficulty in the management of chestnut leaves in the prepa- 
ration of fluid extract is their bulkiness and flexibility; dried in the 
air, they cannot with any degree of facility, be reduced to a powder, 
either in the mortar or hand mill, so that their exhaustion cannot be 
effected by percolation. After cutting and bruising them, they are 
covered with hot water in an enamelled kettle and digested over 
night, when they are expressed ; the digestion and expression are 
repeated twice with fresh portions of water, and the three infusions, 
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each one mixed with glycerin or a portion of the sugar, evaporated 
to a small bulk when they are mixed and the evaporation continued 
until the proper measure is obtained; it is then set aside for several 
days and decanted from the small quantity of sediment. 

The proportions used are as follows: Chestnut leaves, dried, cut 
and bruised, sixteen troyounces; glycerin five troyounces (f3Ziv) ; 
sugar eight troyounces ; hot water a sufficient quantity ; the fluid ex- 
tract to measure sixteen fluidounces. 


ELIXIR QUINIA, FERRI ET STRYCHNIZ PHOSPHATIS. 
Editor American Journal of Pharmacy: 


Allow me to present to your readers the following formula, which 
furnishes a very agreeable tonic, and not so intensely bitter as solu- 
tions of either of the alkaloids themselves : 

BR. Quinize, grs. XXX, 
Ferri Pyrophatis, grs. 60, 
Strychniz, gr. i, 

Acidi Citrici, grs. 30, 
Alcoholis, 
Syrupi, fZiss, 
Aquz Aurant. Flor., 
Glycerine, fZii, 
Aquz Destill., q. s. ad. f¥viiss, 
Aquz Ammon., 8. 

Dissolve the iron in f3ss of water; mix the syrup, glycerin, and 
orange-flower water, and add to the solution of iron; then add 3ss of 
alcohol. Dissolve the quinia, with 5 grs. citric acid, in 3i water and 
3i alcohol, by the aid of heat; then mix with the iron and syrup so- 
lution. Dissolve the strychnia in the remainder of the alcohol, and 
add to the other solution; then add the remainder of the citric acid, 
in powder, with enough liquid ammonia, until it becomes clear, using 
a little heat after the acid is added. The quinia solution must be of 
the same temperature as the iron when added, also with the others 
when added. This gives a beautiful straw-colored elixir, represent- 
ing about 1 gr. sulphate of quinia, 1 gr. pyrophosphate iron, and ,'5th 
gr. strychnia in the fluid-drachm. 

Yours, Cuas. SHIVERS, JR. 
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ON THE RELATIONS OF THE SEVERAL CLASSES OF DRUG. 
GISTS AND PHARMACISTS TO THE COLLEGES OF PHAR. 
MACY. 

By Pror. E. Parrisu. 
(Continued from page 485.) 


A comparison of the facilities for realizing the advantages of our 
course of instruction, as furnished by the average wholesale and the 
average retail store, will show that in some respects the former have 
the advantage. It is notorious that the variety of crude drugs kept 
by the retailer is rapidly diminishing, and in the examinations by spe- 
cimens candidates of this class are at a disadvantage. Few of them 
have seen characteristic specimens of such important drugs as jalap, 
sarsaparilla, cinchona, pareira, cantharis, or even gentian and colombo, 
until they have been shown to them in connection with a scientific 
course on Materia Medica. Requiring them only for the limited de- 
mands of a dispensing trade, the pharmacist buys most articles of this 
description in powder, of one or more grades of fineness, according as 
they are needed for percolation, or are sometimes prescribed in fine 
powder. All the chemicals and most of the extracts and fluid extracts 
are bought equally by the wholesale and retail dealer, and, strange to 
say, even pills are now so extensively produced by those who make 
this branch of pharmacy a specialty, that in the dispensing stores the 
art of pill-making is being cut down almost entirely to, the prepara- 
tion of extemporaneous prescriptions. 

The leading objection to giving apprentices in wholesale stores the 
opportunity to compete for the diploma, is founded on the assumption 
that it implies in its possessor a qualification to compound prescrip- 
tions ; and, as this art can only be acquired by long experience, it is 
alleged that no one should be eligible to graduate until he has served 
an ample term in its actual practice. 

It may be said in reply to this that the diploma does not really gua- 
rantee the fitness of its possessor for this duty. Many who graduate 
from retail stores have had but limited practice in compounding pre- 
scriptions. In some stores this duty is rarely entrusted to any but 
graduates; in others, the number and variety of prescriptions is too 
small to furnish a fit preparation for the prescription business as con- 
ducted in city dispensing stores, where extemporaneous pharmacy is 
a most difficult and complicated pursuit. 


Am. Jour. Paarm. 
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Add to this, that any examination which is practicable must give, 
at best, a very insufficient assurance of a thorough acquaintance with 
this art, and we see that the diploma, even if withheld from all but those 
who had served the requisite period in a dispensing store, could not 
properly be construed to imply more than the professors and trustees 
of the College can guarantee—such a knowledge of our business as 
entitles the graduate to assume the responsibilities of its practice, 
subject to the limitations and conditions which the circumstances of 
his education supply. 

If the graduate seeks a place, the employer, of course, informs 
himself as to the practical training he has had in connection with his 
College course. No sensible man will take it for granted that a grad- 
uate trained in a wholesale store is a good prescriptionist, any more 
than that one who has been for two or three years behind a dispens- 
ing counter would be competent to select the stock, sell the goods, 
and execute the orders in a wholesale house. 

Viewing the diploma as a testimonial to industry and zeal in the 
scientific study of drugs and the processes of their preparation, and 
to such practical proficiency as would result from compliance with the 
known requirements of the College, the employer judges of an appli- 
cant by taking into account all the circumstances of his education and 
of his natural and acquired traits. 

The same general principles apply to the case of a graduate exhib- 
iting a diploma as a passport to public confidence when embarking 
in business on his own account. The inquisitive and exacting public, 
and the physicians who are to be associated with him in his work, will 
take into account his previous history and all his testimonials, and 
judge these, his diploma included, by the standard of common sense 
and experience. 

From the nature of the case, a diploma goes only part way—an 
important part—in establishing the business qualifications of its 
owner. As far as it goes, we mean that it shall be truthful, and that 
no student in this school, who has not faithfully employed all his ad- 
vantages for acquiring knowledge and skill in his profession, shall 
possess it. 

To solve the question I have stated, as to whether students from 
wholesale stores should be entitled to compete for the diploma, it has 
been proposed to issue two kinds of diploma—one for the druggist 
and the other for the pharmacist. In the event of adopting this 
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method, the question would arise whether the examinations should be 
varied, or the kind of diploma be dependent entirely on the nature of 
the shop training, all the students attending the same course and Leing 
subjected to the same examinations. It would certainly be more prac- 
ticable to change our existing policy if, in drawing the line so as to 
exclude a certain class, we could offer them an alternative which, in 
many instances, would so exactly meet the case. It must be admitted, 
however, that our experience has by no means justified the assump- 
tion that students from stores classified as wholesale, are necessarily 
less able to meet the requirements of our Examining Boards, even in 
regard to questions pharmaceutical, than those from numerous stores 
which are most emphatically retail. In determining which diploma a 
candidate should be entitled to receive, experience would doubtless 
soon dictate a wise policy; but a delicate question would soon arise 
as to whether the two diplomas should take equal rank, or whether 
that awarded to the wholesale druggist should be subordinate to that 
which attests the qualifications of the graduate in pharmacy ; in either 
case it would be obviously proper to make the graduate druggist eligi- 
ble to the diploma in pharmacy, after a suitable lapse of time, on pro- 
ducing evidence of experience in dispensing. 

Having adverted to one of the modes suggested for solving the 
question before us, I next proceed to state that which commends itself 
to those who would avoid the confusion anticipated from creating two 
distinct classes in the alumni of the College, namely, to supply as 
thorough a practical course in pharmacy as our present circumstances 
will allow, and to increase and develope this until it shall include suf- 
ficient practice on the part of the students from wholesale stores to 
remove all objections to the issue to them of the same diploma as to 
those who have had the required practice in a dispensing store. 

It will be granted that immense advantages are gained by system- 
atic instruction over the irregular practice of a shop, dependent upon 
the accidents of business. Where the processes are arranged and 
directed to the single end of giving the greatest amount of profitable 
practice and instruction, more can be taught in a few months than 
would be acquired in years of experience in an ordinary shop. Yet 
it will not do to assert that such laboratory practice can be a com- 
plete substitute for the daily contact with physicians and the public 
which the dispensing counter affords; nor is it proposed as a substi- 
tute for this, only as furnishing such parts of a pharmaceutical educa- 
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tion as cannot be attained in a large class of stores whose students 
desire to avail themselves of the advantages and to secure the honors 
of the College. The laboratory would not substitute shop practice, 
but would furnish to those skilled in the commercial phases of the 
business, its chemical and pharmaceutical requisites, except, perhaps, 
those arising out of the practice of extemporaneous pharmacy, profi- 
ciency in which cannot be guaranteed by a diploma. 

In this connection I may mention another proposal which is now 
under discussion. A degree of Doctor of Pharmacy seems appropri- 
ate to place our profession on a par with those of medicine and of 
dentistry. This has already been granted to a few distinguished phar- 
macists by the Maryland College of Pharmacy, but would seem well 
suited to designate all graduates in pharmacy who have devoted them- 
selves creditably to the legitimate practice of their profession for a 
term of years. A title of this kind would hardly seem pretentious if 
held in reserve by the Colleges until their graduates had attained a 
well recognized professional standing, and the prospect of attaining it 
would be an honorable incentive to professional effort. By withhold- 
ing this title the Colleges would be able to testify their disapproval of 


irregularities in practice which are sometimes encouraged by the pub- 
licat large, and in awarding it they would often have it in their power 
to advance the reputation of pharmacists whose steady and plodding 
industry had failed of a just reward. 


GLYCERIN IN PUTRID SORE THROAT. 
By J. Dasney Pater, M. D. 


Ihave found this an invaluable remedy in putrid sore throat, as 
well as in many other affections. Not long since a case occurred in 
which its healing properties were fully tested. The patient, a little 
girl, seven years of age, had been suffering several days before I saw 
her, and the various remedies employed had made no impression on 
the disease. At it was with great difficulty and pain she swallowed, 
and her pulse being very weak and quick, it was important that the 
remedy adopted should possess healing, nourishing and antiseptic 
properties; and glycerin, possessing these properties, was administered 
in teaspoonful doses every six hours. The first dose caused some 
smarting, the second less, and before giving the third there was obvi- 
ous improvement. The case was dismissed in three days. 

Monticello, Fla. 
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ON THE ESTIMATION OF CITRIC ACID BY BARYTA. 


Editor American Journal of Pharmacy : 

Dear Sir.—As you published in the Nov. number of the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, an article of Mr. H. Kimmerer on the Deter- 
mination of Citric Acid, I take the liberty to present you my claims 
for priority on the subject. In June, 1871, the American Chemist 
published an essay of mine on Citric Acid and Citrates, which covers 
the whole ground. I enclose a reprint of that article very slightly 
modified. 

Aside of this, several of Mr. Kimmerer’s statements do not agree 
with my observations. For instance, he states that citrate of baryta is 
insoluble in water; my experiments, repeated a number of times, 
showed plainly the contrary. He says also that the presence of vege- 
table acids does not interfere with the reaction, while I have observed 
that free acetic acid causes water to dissolve quite a large percentage 
of citrate of baryta. 

I will leave to analytical chemists to decide on the availability for 
analysis of the compound proposed by Mr. K., which, he admits him- 
self, contains sometimes 4, sometimes 7 equivalents of water. 
= For my part, I found precipitated citrate of baryta highly hygrome- 
tric, and for that reason proposed to always transform it into sulphate 
for exact determination. 

The analytical part of my paper may not interest pharmacists, 
but you will see that I describe and publish the mode of preparing 
three new soluble combinations of citrate of bismuth, all more stable 
than the officinal salt. I mention also quite a new class of ferrugi- 
nous compounds, such as soluble phosphate, hypophosphite, valeria- 
nate and arseniate of iron, which cannot fail to interest our profession. 

Before closing, I would ask your kindness to insert in one of 
your next issues the following correction to a paper you published in 
April, 1871. On page 169, the third line from the bottom of page, 
instead of chlorate of potassa 348 grains, it should be chlorate of po- 


tassa 425 grains. 
Yours respectfully, 


J. CREUSE. 
Brooklyn, Nov. 17, 1871 
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ON CITRIC ACID AND A NEW CLASS OF COMPOUND CITRATES. 
By J. Orevse*. 


Having undertaken the study of the citrates as a class, and espe- 
cially of those of the citrates where the acid is combined with more 
than one base, the first difficulty I met was how to evaluate citric acid 
without having recourse to the long and complicated process of an or- 
ganic elementary analysis. I consulted the most recent publications 
and some eminent chemists without obtaining my desideratum, viz. : 
—How to evaluate citric acid free and combined, in the same direct 
manner as sulphuric or muriatic acid? The only thing then left for 
me was to try myself and find such a process, in which I succeeded, 
after many failures, including an explosion of citrate of silver. 

This process is founded on the fact that while the alkaline citrates, 
the alkaline acetates and the acetate of baryta are freely soluble in 
alcohol sp. gr. 0-805 (63° Tralles), citrate of baryta is completely in- 
soluble in that menstruum. 

As the presence of alkaline acetates does not interfere with the 
‘reaction, this enables the chemist to evaluate citric acid in almost any 
shape, for free citric acid may be saturated by an alkali, alkaline 
citrates may be analyzed directly, and other citrates may be converted 
into citrate potassa without difficulty. This method presenting pecu- 
liar features, I will describe it in full. 

If the citric acid to be evaluated is in the shape of an alkaline 
citrate, take from one to two grammes of the salt, dissolve in 10 to 
20 c.c. of water, neutralize the solution with acetic acid if it is alka- 
line, with ammonia if acid; add a slight excess of a neutral solution 
of acetate baryta and twice the volume of the whole liquid of alcohol 
95°. Allow to rest twelve to twenty-four hours; the citrate baryta, 
which is at first like a thick jelly, has by that time become denser and 
easier to wash. ‘Transfer the whole to a filter; but as some of the 
precipitate always adheres to the sides of the vessel, it is recovered 
thus: pour into the vessel ten to fifteen c.c. of water, turn it round 
so as to wet all the parts where any salt adheres: citrate baryta 
being to a certain extent soluble in water is soon taken up; add then 
double the volume of alcohol and pour on the filter with the first pro- 
duct. This being repeated a second time, all the citrate baryta may 
be considered as collected on the filter. Wash this thoroughly with 


* Reprint, communicated by the author. 
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alcohol 63° and dry at a moderate heat. The precipitate thus ob- 
tained represents all the citric acid in the shape of the citrate baryta ; 
3 Ba 0.C,, H, O,, with a variable proportion of water. But this salt 
is too hygrometric to give correct results if weighed directly; it is 
necessary to transform it into sulphate baryta. This is done without 
difficulty by burning the filter and heating the ashes and precipitate 
to red heat with sulphuric acid several times till a constant weight is 
obtained. . This being ascertained, the weight of the citric acid may 
be calculated within two milligr. 

If free citric acid is to be evaluated, a convenient quantity may be 
first saturated with a titered solution of caustic soda which gives gen- 
erally a little more than the actual strength ; the citrate soda may be 
then treated in the manner described above, which gives a result a 
little below the truth, and the average between the two will be within 
one milligr. of the truth. 

If it is necessary to evaluate the citric acid of a non-alkaline 
citrate, soluble or otherwise, the analysis is conducted in this man- 
ner; a certain weight of the salt, from 1-5th to 2-5th grms. is heated 
carefully with a solution of caustic soda or potassa in excess; the 
heat must be applied long enough to decompose the salt thoroughly, 
but not enough to alter the citric acid. The liquid is then filtered, 
the filter washed as usual, and the liquor, exactly saturated with 
acetic acid, may be treated as an alkaline citrate. Care must be 
taken in this case, as in the others, that the saturation be as perfect 
as possible for an excess of acetic acid causes the citrate baryta to 
become soluble in alcohol, and an excess of alkali would precipitate 
some free baryta. 

The solution of acetate of baryta used for these analyses may be 
prepared by treating pure diluted acetic acid by an excess of carbon- 
ate of baryta, heating to ebullition, adding some alcohol when cold, 
and filtering. This solution may be filtered to contain five p. c. of 
baryta, so as to know very nearly how much of it is necessary to pre- 
cipitate the alkaline citrates thoroughly, without too much an excess 
of the reagent. The addition of alcohol insures its moeying unchanged 
for an unlimited period. 

I need not describe here any analysis of citric acid, but I shall de- 
scribe the analysis of some metallic citrates. 
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ANALYSIS OF CITRATE OF BISMUTH. 


This citrate of bismuth is the salt obtained by precipitating acid 
nitrate of bismuth by an alkaline neutral citrate. It is insoluble in 
water, and may be obtained pure without difficulty ; two grammes of 
this salt were taken and decomposed by an excess of caustic potassa, 
at a moderate heat. The precipitate of teroxide of bismuth well 
washed and dried was found to weigh 1:122 grms. The washings 
were collecte1 together, saturated with acetic acid, treated by acetate 
baryta and alcohol, as already mentioned, and the citrate of baryta 
thus formed, yielded 1-674 of sulphate of baryta, which corresponds 
to 0°788 of citric acid. The balance 0-09 represents the equivalents 
of water and the loss. Hence, we may figure the result thus: 


Teroxide of Bismuth 1-122 ( 1-170 = one equivalent 
Citric Acid (anhydrous) 0-788 | j | 0-825 = one as 
Water . . . 0-086! | « 


terms 


2,000 9,085 

From this we may deduct for Citrate of Bismuth the following 

formula :— 
BiO,,C,,H,0,,+2HO = 41T. 

ANALYSIS OF THE DOUBLE CITRATE OF BISMUTH AND AMMONIA. 

This salt is commonly called Ammonio-Citrate of Bismuth or solu- 
ble citrate of bismuth. It is obtained in two forms, in solution and 
in scales. In solution it may be either acid or neutral, in scales it is 
always acid on account of the loss of some ammonia during evapora- 
tion. It is very extensively used in medicine, but unfortunately is 
rather unstable in solution. 

The analysis of the neutral salt offered no difficulty: 2-085 grms. 
of insoluble citrate bismuth were weighed in a small porcelain dish, a 
little warm water added, and a small piece of litmus paper allowed 
to float on it. Then a filtered solution of ammonia containing 0-26 
of ammonia to the 100 measures was cautiously added, the mixture 
being stirred all the time. As the last drop of the 100 measures fell 
into the porcelain dish, the litmus paper, red until then, turned blue, 
and in the same time the liquid became perfectly clear. 

This gives for the neutral citrate of bismuth and ammonia the fol- 
lowing formula : 


2N H,, BiO,. C,,H,O,,+nHO. 
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The analysis of the salt in scales was conducted in this wise: 
2-302 grm. of the ammonia-citrate of bismuth in scales were dissolved 
in a little warm water, and a small piece of blue litmus paper made 
to float on the liquid. The paper turned red immediately. Then 
the same filtered solution of ammonia already mentioned was added 
carefully till saturation; twenty-five measures were necessary, which 
corresponds to one-half equivalent. This demonstrated already that 
the quantity of ammonia contained in the salt was 1} equivalent. 

The liquid was then decomposed by caustic potassa in excess, with 
the help of a moderate heat, etc., precisely in the manner described 
for the analysis of citrate of bismuth. The following numbers were 
obtained: Teroxide of Bismuth 1-170, Citric Acid 0°823. 

The proportion of ammonia being already known, the compound 
may be reconstructed thus: 

Teroxide of Bismuth 1-170 = 1 equivalent 
Citric Acid 0-828 = 1 
Ammonia 0-122 = 13 
Water 0-180 = 4 
Loss 0-007 


2°302 

Or in chemical symbols: 14 N H,, BiO,. C,, H; 0,,+4 HO = 460-4. 

I must say that in this salt I believe the proportion of ammonia 
may vary slightly, according to the mode of evaporation ; this pro- 
portion, however, cannot fall below 1} equivalent without causing a 
decomposition of the salt. 

ANALYSIS OF THE DOUBLE CITRATES OF BISMUTH AND POTASSA, SODA 
AND LITHIA. 

I believe these combinations have never been mentioned nor ob- 
tained yet by anybody. Yet, besides their interest in a chemical 
point of view, I think they will become of some importance to the 
medical profession, on account of their greater stability than the cor- 
responding ammonia salt. For instance, a solution of citrate of bis- 
muth and soda may be kept for weeks in warm weather without the 
addition of alcohol; the only change observable is: the mouldiness 
common toall the diluted solutions of citrates, while a solution of 
citrate of bismuth and ammonia by the side of it is decomposed in 
twenty-four hours, letting the ammonia escape and forming a heavy 
insoluble sediment which contains almost all the bismuth. 
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The citrate of bismuth and soda, and the corresponding potassic 
salt are obtained easily by adding two equivalents of the caustic al- 
kali to one of citrate of bismuth suspended in water, moderate heat 
being applied. They require, however, a little more care than the 
analogous ammoniacal combination, for any excess of potassa or soda 
is liable to precipitate oxide of bismuth, a decomposition that ammo- 
nia will not effect under any circumstances. The double citrate of 
bismuth and lithia may be prepared by adding two equivalents of car- 
bonate of lithia to one of citrate of bismuth, heat also being applied. 

The following are the formulas of these double salts : 

Citrate Bismuth and Potassa 2 KO, BiO,. C,,H,O,,+nHO 
Soda 2Na0, BiO,. C,,H,O,,+nHO 
Lithia 2 LiO, BiO,. C,,H,0,,+nHO 
Not having obtained these compounds in scales yet, I hdve not been 
able to determine the equivalent of water. 

My study of the citrates is far from being completed, but I have 
collected facts enough to justify me in proposing to divide the differ- 
ent citrates in three classes. 

In the first class I would place all the various simple citrates, where 
the acid is combined with one, two or three equivalents of one base. 
These are so well known, that little need be said about them. 

The second class would comprehend the double citrates, that is those 
salts in which one equivalent of citric acid is combined with two equiv- 
alents of an alkali and one equivalent of another base, generally me- 
tallic. The simple citrate of that case is always less soluble than its 
double citrate. The various double citrates of bismuth mentioned in 
this paper may be considered as types of the second class, which con- 
tains a great number of them. Many are known and mentioned, 
such as ammonio-citrate of bismuth, of iron; potassic citrate of zinc, 
magnesia, etc.; their composition, however, is not stated anywhere, 
to my knowledge. 

The third class, or quadruple citrates, as’: I propose to call them, is 
not so well known, the only one being, I believe, the soluble pyro- 
phosphate of iron discovered in 1856 by E. Robiquet, my old friend 
and employer. These salts I consider as a combination in which an 
alkaline neutral citrate plays the part of a base and a peculiar me-. 
tallic salt the part of an acid. Ihave abundant facts to prove the 
correctness of my theory, but I will only mention that I have already 
discovered the following new combinations which I place in the third 
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class of citrates: Phosphate, hypophosphite, valerianate, arseniate 
sesquioxide of iron and several others, with citrates of potassa, soda, 
lithia and ammonia. * 

All these salts are very soluble ; they all have a greenish color and 
present no taste of iron. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
By tue Epiror. 


Composition of Crude Cream of Tartar.—J. C. Sticht has analyzed 
a number of samples of light-colored and red crude tartar, obtained 
from Spain, Germany, Austria and Italy, and found its composition 
to vary exceedingly. Besides organic and other foreign matters, 
amounting to from 3°64 to 22-20 per ct., the light-colored tartar con- 
tained between 34 and 88-36 per ct. bitartrate of potassa, and be- 
tween 7°80 and 52 per ct. tartrate of lime. The dark-colored tartars 
yielded, besides from 6 to 56°40 per ct. coloring matter and other 
impurities, from 3-60 to 90 per ct. bitartrate of potassa, and from 4 
to 40 per ct. of tartrate of lime.— Wittstein’s Viertelj. Schr., 1871, 
447. 


Purified Honey.—H. Michel has tried Heugel’s process for purify- 
ing crude honey, published last year in the Russian Journal of Phar- 
macy, and obtained excellent results. The process is as follows: 2 
Ibs. each of honey and water are mixed with } oz. carbonate of mag- 
nesia, frequently agitated for 2 or 3 hours, and then filtered through 
a double filter made of ordinary white filtering paper. The clear 
filtrate is heated for some time to boiling, the scum carefully removed, 
afterwards the liquid evaporated upon a steam-bath to a syrupy con- 
sistence. Honey of roses may be made from crude honey as follows, 
thus avoiding more than one evaporation: The infusion of 2 oz. rose 
leaves in 24 oz. hot water is expressed and strained after 12 hours; 
the cold liquid mixed with 24 oz. crude honey, and afterwards with 2 
drachms of carbonate of magnesia; the mixture is frequently agitated 
for 2 or 3 hours, filtered and evgporated in a steam-bath to the proper 
consistence. —Jbid., 446. 


* The solubility of phosphate of sesquioxide of iron in citrate of ammonia was 
noticed in 1859 by Mr. A. F. Haselden and myself. See Amer. Journ. Pharm. 
1859, p. 410. Editor, Am. Jour. Pharm. 
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New Source for Citric Acid.—O. Silvestri, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Catanea, has found a large quantity of citric acid in Cypho- 
mandra betacea, a solanaceous plant of Mexico, Peru, and other parts 
of South America, where it is called tomate de la paz. It is shrubby 
and attains the height of 4 meters. The fruit yielded between 1 and 
1} per ct. acid.—Jbid., 449, from Schweiz. Zeit. f. Pharm. 


Analysis of the Red Whortleberry, Vaccinium vitis-idea, Lin.— 
Dr. Griger.—The berries contain 10-185 soluble principles, 4-204 in- 
soluble residue, cellulose, pectose, &c., and 85°611 water. The ex- 
pressed juice was found to contain 1-975 free organic acid (citric and 
malic), 5°185 sugar, 0-476 tannin, 2333 albuminous and pectinaceous 
bodies, suspended fat, &c., 0-216 inorganic bases (potassa, lime, mag- 
nesia, iron), and 89-815 water. 

The insoluble residue yielded 0-102 per ct. ashes, consisting of sul- 
phate and phosphate of lime, silicic acid, and oxide of iron.—V. Jahrb. 
f. Pharm., 1871, Oct., 208—213. 


Pure Chromic Acid is prepared by E. Zettnow by dissolving 300 
grammes commercial bichromate of potassa in 500 of water, and add- 
ing 420 c.c. of oil of vitriol. In about 12 hours the bisulphate of 
potassa crystallizes out, the liquid is decanted, and the crystals 
washed with about 12 c.c. of water. The liquid is heated to 90° C., 
150 c. c. concentrated sulphuric acid are added, and enough water to 
dissolve the flocks of chromic acid. The solution is now evaporated 
until a crystalline film appears, when, in the course of 12 hours, a 
crop of crystals is obtained; two or three additional crops may be 
obtained by evaporating the mother liquor. The crystals are collected 
and drained upon a cone of platinum foil, perforated with numerous 
small holes, and before the final drying washed with pure nitric acid, 
spec. grav. 1-46, which removes the last traces of sulphuric acid with- 
out dissolving more than mere traces of chromic acid.—Poggendorff’s 
Annalen, 1871, No. 7. 


A Compound of Sugar and Chloride of Sodium may, according to 
Mr. Maumené, be obtained by evaporating upon a water-bath a syrup 
containing 100 p. sugar to 13 p. of table salt. The crystalline mass 
is drained upon a funnel, and washed several times by returning the 
mother liquor upon it. The filtrate will now yield large prisms of the 
composition C,,H,,0,,NaCl+4HO.—Bull, de la Soc. Chim. Paris, 
1871. 1st quarter. 
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Copper in Spring and Pump Water.—Dr. Roux observed that 
spring water became impregnated with a minute quantity of copper, 
in consequence of the waste waters from a coppersmith’s shop perco- 
lating through the soil, and finding their way to the spring. Water 
pumped through a copper pump contained somewhat more copper, but 
not sufficient to prove injurious to health.—Journ. de Pharm. et de 
Chim., 1871, Aéut. 


Adulteration of Chocolate-—Archiv d. Pharm., 1871, July, con- 
tains a notice that, in the neighborhood of Bingen-on-the-Rhine, grape 
seeds are sold at the rate of about $1 per cwt., and that in that neigh. 
borhood 500 ewt. had been ground for the purpose, it is said, of adul- 
terating chocolate. 


The officinal borax, according to M. Gille, is in primatic crystals 
containing 47°10 parts wateror 10 equivalents of crystallization, 
while that ordinarily met with is crystallized in octohedrons, and con- 
tains only five equivalents or 30°61 per cent. water. Borax 
being made for use in the arts, less care is bestowed upon it than 
it made for medicinal purposes; hence the commercial article usually 
contains the two varieties, so that a calculation based upon the equiv- 
alents would not give correctly the quantity of commercial borax 
necessary to replace a given weight of the prismatic. The latter form 
is obtained when solutions of borax are cooled to 56°C. and below; 
while the octohedric crystals are formed at a temperature of 79°C. 
The crystalline form, translucence and efflorescence are the principal 
physical characters for distinguishing the officinal from the commer- 
cial borax.—Journ. de Pharm. et de Chim., Sept., 1871. 


Milk preserved for thirteen years by Appert’s method, has been ex- 
amined by Prof. Bouchardat. It was in three layers, the lowest of 
which conisted of a thin white deposit; the intermediate stratum was 
most abundant, and formed of an aqueous liquid, not perfectly trans- 
parent and of a yellowish color. The upper layer consisted mainly 
of fat which is partly liquid at 15°C.; only the two lower strata 
could be mixed by agitation, the butter separating readily. When 
the flask was opened, the liquid was found to have a faint odor of 
boiled milk; it was not coagulated by heat. The butter solidified 
during the night, its taste was little agreeable, somewhat rancid, 
though its odor was distinct from that of butyric acid.—Répert. de 
Pharm., Sept., 1871. 
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NIGELLA SEEDS, OR BLACK CUMMIN. 
By Dr. F. A. Friicxieer, Professor in the University of Bern. 


These seeds, which had a place in the Bengal Pharmacopeeia (1844), 
are included in the Pharmacopeia of India (1868) among the “ non- 
-Officinal” articles. But, as they are still of considerable importance 
in the East, and are even in use in some parts of Europe, I have 
thought that a few particulars regarding the experiments I have made 
upon them may not be uninteresting to the readers of the Pharma- 
ceutical Journal. 


Name.—In pharmacy they have been termed Semen Nigella, s. 
Melanthii, s. Cumini nigri. In English the plant bears the name of 
Nigella, Black Cummin, Gith, or Bishopswort ; in German the seeds 
are called Schwarzkiimmel or Nardensame ; in French Cumin noir, 
Graine de Nigelle romaine, or Poivrette. Most of the Indian names 
signify, when translated, Black Cummin. 


Botanical Origin.—Nigella sativa, L. (NV. indica, Roxb.), belongs 
to the Order Ranunculacee and is an annual herb, 8 to 12 inches 
high, with leaves cut into numerous, narrow, pinnate segments. The 
flowers are solitary, terminal, without an involucre; the petals blue 
and white, with greenish glands. The capsule is formed of 3 to 6 
carpels, opening by the ventral suture. The plant grows on the Medi- 
terranean coasts, in Egypt and Trans-Caucasia, whence it has spread 
to India. Boissier* regards the var. 8 brachyloba, occurring in Cili- 
cia and Syria, as the original type of the plant in a wild state. 

Nigella sativa is now widely distributed as a corn-field weed through- 
out temperate Europe and America,} though not in Britain. In Ger- 
many it is cultivated to some extent near Erfurt. 


History.—Nigella is thought by some to be the kezach of Isaiah 
(xxviii, 25), translated in the English Bible fitches. 

Dioscorides described the plant clearly under the name of Meddy- 
Geov. Pliny called it Git, under which appellation it is found among 
the plants which Charlemagne ordered to be cultivated on the impe- 
rial farms of his dominions. This name, however, was frequently 
applied in the middle ages to the Corn Cockle, Agrostemma Githago, 
L., which is, indeed, termed by Gerarde Bastard Nigella. In his time, 

* Flora Orientalis, i, 68. 

+ Though occasionally cultivated in gardens, the plant is scarcely naturalized 

in the United States.—Kpiror Amer. Jour. Paarm. 
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nigella was commonly sown in gardens, the seeds being used medici- 
nally in wine as a spicy stimulant, and also as a perfume, for he says 
it serveth well among other sweets to put into sweet waters, bagges, 
and odoriferous powders.” 

Nigella seeds had a place in the London Pharmacopeia as late as 
the edition of 1721. In the East, the seeds have been extensively: 
used from the remotest times to the present day. 


Description.—The seeds are about ;',th of an inch long, of an irreg- 
ular, compressed pyramidal form, 3 or 4-sided, with an oblique rounded 
base, whence sharp ridges proceed towards the blunt summit of the 
seed. The surface is black, rough, granular, and devoid of polish. 
The seeds have an aromatic taste, and, when crushed, considerable 
fragrance.* 

Microscopical Structure.—The albumen consists of large polyhedral 
cells, and is covered by a thin brown tegmen. The testa presents two 
or three rows of more or less thick-walled cells, the inner being elon- 
gated in a direction parallel to the surface of the seed, the outer 
vaulted, and a certain number of them, chiefly those forming the 
ridges, prominently conical. The whole testa is blackish or dark 
bluish. The embryo is situated near the apex of the seed. 

The tissue of the albumen abounds in fat oil and in granular albu- 
mingus matters ; it is not altered by a salt of iron. 


Chemical Composition.—Reinsch in 1841 obtained from this seed 
35°8 per cent. of fat oil, 0-8 per cent of volatile oil, and only 0°6 per 
cent. of ash. He gave the name of Wigellin to a bitter extract resem- 
bling turpentine, yet soluble in water as well as in alcohol, though 
not in ether. 

By submitting 25 lbs. of fresh seed to distillation, I obtained a 
nearly colorless essential oil in even smaller quantity than Reinsch. 
It has a slight odor, somewhat resembling that of parsley oil, with 
a magnificant bluish fluorescence, as already remarked by Reinsch. 

In a column 50 mm. long, this oil deviates the ray of polarized 
light 9°8° to the left. Its specific gravity is 08909. The chief 
part of it, when distilled with chloride of calcium in a current of 
dry carbonic acid, comes over at 493° (256° C.) In an elementary 


* Those of the nearly allied N. Damascena, L., are rather more ovoid, less 
sharply ridged, less aromatic, and not pungent. 
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analysis* it yielded: carbon 83-3, and hydrogen 11-8 per cent, cor- 
responding to the formula 2C,,H,,+H,0. 

The residual portion was almost entirely devoid of deviating power ; 
it yielded: carbon 87-89, and hydrogen 11-72 per cent., after hav- 
ing been rectified by means of sodium. This part of the oil con- 
sequently belongs to the formula C,,H,,. 

I extracted the fat oil, by means of boiling ether, from seed grown 
in Germany, previously finely powdered. The oil thus obtained, 
which necessarily included some essential oil, imparting to the other 
its fluorescence, amounted to 25°6 per cent. It is a fluid fat, which 
does not congeal at + 5° (— 15° C.); it was found to consist chiefly 
of olein, besides which it yielded a considerable amount of a solid 
fatty acid, the crystals of which, after reiterated purification, melted 
at 131° (55° C.) The melting point did not rise by recrystalliza- 
tion, the acid being probably a mixture of palmitinic and myristic 
acids. 

Nigella seeds, powdered and dried over sulphuric acid, yielded 
3°3195f per cent. of nitrogen, answering to about 21} per cent. of 
albuminous matter. 

Uses.—It is stated in the Pharmacopeeia of India, that nigella seeds 
are carminative, and they were formerly so regarded in Europe. In 
the East generally they are used as a condiment to food, and in 
Greece, Turkey and Egypt they are frequently strewed over the sur- 
face of bread and cakes in the same manner as anise or sesame. The 
fixed oil of the seeds is also expressed for use. 

I have no recent statistics indicating the extent to which the seed 
is grown, but may state, on the authority of an official French docu- 
ment, that, during the year 1854-55, 83 quarters, worth 2592 ru- 
pees, were exported from Madras to Ceylon.— Pharm. Journ., Lond., 
Aug. 26, 1871. 


OIL OF ANDROMEDA LESCHENAULTIL} 
Early in 1867 Mr. M‘Ivor requested me to examine an 
essential oil which he had obtained from a very common hill plant, 


* Performed in my laboratory by Dr. Kraushaar. 

+ On an average of three experiments made in my laboratory. 

t Extract from letter from J. Broughton, Esq., Government Quinologist, to 
the Secretary to Government Revenue Department, Fort St. George, dated 
Ootacamund, 9th January, 1871. 
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the Andromeda Leschenaultii. I did so, and was enabled to identify 
the oil as methyl-salicylic acid, and almost identical with the Cana- 
dian oil of wintergreen. 

Oil of wintergreen is an object of some slight commerce, being used 
in perfumery, and occasionally in medicine as an antispasmodic. The 
oil from this Indian source contains less of the peculiar hydrocarbon 
oil, which forms a natural and considerable admixture with the Cana- 
dian oil, and therefore is superior in quality to the latter. The com- 
mercial demand for the oil is not, however, considerable enough to 
make its occurrence in India of much direct importance. 

It occurred to me in 1869 that methyl-salicylic acid would, how- 
ever, under suitable treatment, furnish carbolic acid according to a 
decomposition described by Gerhardt. After a few experiments I 
was successful in preparing considerable quantities of pure carbolic 
acid. 

The method of manufacture is as follows : 


Oil of Andromeda Leschenaultii. Puaaw. 


The oil is heated with a dilute solution of a caustic alkali, by which 
means it is saponified and dissolved, methylic alcohol of great purity 
being liberated. The solution of the oil is then decomposed by any 
mineral acid, when beautiful crystals of salicylic acid are formed, 
These are gathered, squeezed, and dried. They are then mixed with 
common quick-lime, or sand, and distilled in an iron retort; carbolic 
acid of great purity, and crystallizing with the greatest readiness, 
passes into the receiver. 

This acid is equal to the purest kind obtained from coal tar, and 
employed in medicine. I exhibited a specimen of it at the Neilgherry 
Exhibition in 1869. It, of course, possesses all the qualities which 
have rendered this substance almost indispensahle in modern medical 
and surgical practice. 

I had hoped, from the inexhaustible abundance with which the plant 
grows on the Neilgherries, that the carbolic acid from this source could 
be prepared at less cost than that imported. I have not yet had an 
opportunity of working on a large scale with an itinerant still, as 
would be necessary for its cheapest production ; but from some calcu- 
lations I have lately made, I am led to think it can scarcely be pre- 
pared for less than the price of that procured from coal-tar. The 
purest kinds from the latter source cost four. shillings a pound; I 
estimate the cost of that from this indigenous source at from rupees 
2°8 to rupees 3°8 (5 to T shillings) per pound in this country. 
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The carbolic acid from the same source has certain advantages over 
the coal-tar acid, consequent upon its extreme purity. It is less deli- 
quescent, and cannot possibly be open to the suspicion of contamina- 
tion with certain other products of coal-tar which possess injurious 
qualities. This occasional suspicion, indeed, has led to the introduc- 
tion of the costly thymol in France, as a substitute, in delicate cases, 
for carbolic acid. 

In conclusion, I am led to the belief that it would not be advisable 
to prepare carbolic acid from this singular source, when the compara- 
tive cost shows that the gain must be very small or non-existent. But 
it appears to me well worthy of record that, should circumstances 
render the supply of the English product difficult or uncertain, as in 
the case of war, or the English price increase, a practically inexhaust- 
ible source exists in this country from which this indispensable sub- 
stance, in its purest state, can be obtained at a slight enhancement of 
the present price.—Pharm. Journ., Lond., Oct. 7, 1871. 


NOTE ON PURE CARBOLIC ACID. 
By Proressor Cuurcn, M.A. 


Since 1856 I have occupied myself a good deal with experiments 
as to the practical hygienic applications of carbolic acid, particularly 
as to its use in dentistry and in throat affections, and also as regards 
its employment as a disinfectant. The rank of carbolic acid as a 
most valuable contribution from chemistry to medicine is so well as- 
sured that it is unnecessary to insist upon this point here. Yet there 
is an objection urged against this substance, which has some appa- 
rent force, simply because the best preparations of commerce are 80 
seldom free from a gas-like or naphthalic odor, which, though entirely 
foreign to carbolic acid itself, has condemned its use in some quarters. 
About 11 years ago, in preparing pure carbolic acid for the use of a 
surgeon-dentist to whom I introduced it, I adopted a plan which I 
shortly afterwards described before the Odontological Society, and to 
which I have been lately asked to give greater publicity. My plan, 
which is very simple, is as follows :— 

One pound of the best carbolic acid of commerce (I use Calvert's 
white crystallized acid) is poured into 20 pounds of cold distilled 
water, taking care not to permit the whole of the acid to enter into 
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solution. With a good sample, if after shaking repeatedly at in- 
tervals, between two and three ounces of the acid remain at the bot- 
tom of the vessel used, this will be a sufficient residue to hold and 
contain all the impurities. ‘With bad samples, less water must be 
used or more acid. The aquecus solution should be syphoned off, 
and filtered if necessary through Swedish paper till perfectly clear ; 
it is then placed in a tall cylinder, and pure powdered common salt 
added with constant agitation till it no longer dissolves. On stand- 
ing, the greater part of the carbolic acid will be found floating as a 
yellow oily layer on the top of the saline liquor, and merely requires 
to be removed by a syphon or pipette to be ready for use. As it 
contains 5 per cent. or more of water, it does not generally crystal- 
lize, but it may be made to do so by removing it to a retort, and dis- 
tilling it from a little lime. The portion collected up to 185°C. or 
thereabouts has at ordinary temperatures scarcely any odor, save a 
faint one resembling that of geranium leaves; and I have taken ad- 
vantage of this curious resemblance still further to mask the slight 
smell proper to absolutely pure carbolic acid by the addition to it of 
four drops per fluid ounce of the French oil of geranium. This addi- 
tion has the further advantage of liquefying the pure crystallized 
product. 

The carbolic purified as above has been so highly appreciated by 
those professional and private persons to whom I have distributed 
samples, and who were dissatisfied with the purest commercial sam- 
ples, that I have thought it best to publish my simple plan, for 
which, however, I claim no originality. It involves, I know, consid- 
erable loss of material, but the saline liquor remaining may be dis- 
tilled and thus made to yield up a secund portion of pure carbolic 
acid, and it will be found a very pleasant and effective domestic disin- 
fectant and deodoriser. 

When dissolved in 230 parts of water and used as a gargle, or in 
25 parts for painting the throat, or in 50 parts for a carbolic spray, 
the pure acid is rarely, if ever, objected to even by the most fastidi- 
ous person. Of course it may be readily mingled with olive or other 
oil (1 : 25)for with glycerine, for dressing cuts and sores, and when 
introduced into the little air-purifier invented by me and noticed in 
your columns some months back, diffuses wholesome and inoffensive 
vapor in any place where there are disagreeable effluvia of vegetable 
or animal origin.— Chemical News, October 13, 1871. 


Note on Pure Carbolic Acid. 
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CHINESE PEPPERMIMT OIL. 
By Pror. 


According to a notice contained in the American Journal of Phar- 
macy, May, 1871, p. 223,* the Chinese, when suffering with facial 
neuralgia, use oil of peppermint, which they lightly apply with a 
camel-hair pencil. This application has now found its way to the op- 
posite shore of the Pacific, where the immigration of Chinese people 
is very considerable. The American journal, indeed, states that Chi- 
nese pharmaceutists in San Francisco, as well as in New York, sell 
the said remedy for neuralgia, and that it has already gained some 
repute. The oil for this purpose is put up in small phials containing 
about half a drachm. 

I had the opportunity, some weeks ago, of a conversation with a 
Swiss merchant, coming from San Francisco, who not only corrobo- 
rated the above information, but showed me a phial containing the 
“Chinese medicine,:’ which he had bought there himself in a Chinese 
pharmaceutical shop. The owner of the phial had frequently used it, 
and spoke in high terms of the good effects of the oil. The phial 
contained, I think, even less than half a drachm (price one dollar !), 
and was labelled, Fook Chang Yong, wholesale and retail druggist 
and chemist, 744 Sacramento street, corner Dupont, San Francisco. 

I was suspicious enough to suppose the oil to be common pepper- 
mint oil, of American or English origin, procured, perhaps, by the 
Chinese in San Francisco, although the said merchant firmly believed, 
for good reasons, as he thought, it was directly imported from China. 

Having pointed out the magnificent fluorescence which nitric acid 
imparts to peppermint oil,t I found that the above Chinese oil par- 
takes not at all of this reaction; it is not colored by nitric acid (1-20 
sp. gr.), even when gently warmed with it. 

A few drops of the oil exposed for some hours only on a glass slide 
yielded abundantly crystals of a camphor, reminding me in every re- 
spect of the solid Japanese peppermint oil, which during the past few 
years has been met with in European trade. 

In both the above respects the Chinese peppermint oil is conse- 
quently different, at least, to most of the specimens of European and 


* See Pharm. Journ., No. 26, 1870, p. 426. 
t See Pharm. Journ., Feb., 1871; p. 682, and Aug., 1871, p. 714; also Ameri- 
Journ. of Pharm.,,1871, p. 164. 
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American oil at my command, although it has the same agreeable fla- 
vor. Does it, that is to say its solid part, which appears to be pre- 
vailing, agree with the Japanese drug? I have ascertained that the 
latter is not altered by the treatment with nitric acid; it may, there- 
fore, very likely be identical with the crystallizable part of Chinese 
oil. I have also been informed by the said Swiss gentleman that the 
“‘ Chinese medicine’ in cold weather solidifies even in California. 

I should be happy if my fragmentary observations could induce 
some resident in China or Japan to devote some investigation to 
the mother-plant of the Eastern soils under notice, and to the pro- 
duction of the latter. Is the solid Japanese oil obtained by means of 
cooling from a liquid similar to the Chinese oil? Chinese oil is said 
to be distilled at Canton.* 

As to the former, I beg to remind that it has been shown by Oppen- 
heim and by Gorup-Besanezt+ to agree with the formula C,,H,,+H,0, 
and to possess the nature of an alcohol. This so-called Menthol ap- 
pears to be identical with peppermint-camphor, which sometimes in 
cold separates from peppermint oil; their identity, however, is not 
quite satisfactorily proved. Camphor obtained from peppermint oil 
has been analyzed by Dumas, by Blanchet and Sell, and also by 
Walter.{ Its percentage composition is the same as that of menthol. 
—Pharm. Journ., Lond., Oct. 21, 1871. 


THE PURIFICATION OF FATS AND SUETS. 

The task that devolved upon the authorities of Paris during the 
late siege of that city by the Germans, of obtaining food for the many 
thousands who were cut off by the iron circle of their enemies from 
their usual sources of supply, was a difficult, and, as the event proved, 
an impossible one. Towards its accomplishment, however, great efforts 
were put forth by French savans, and for a time the whole current of 
scientific investigation was turned towards securing increased effect- 
iveness in warlike weapons, the enforcement of the sanitary regula- 
tions best suited to the abnormal state of affairs, and the discovery 
and utilization of previously unknown or unused alimentary sub- 
stances. 


* Hanbury, Pharm. Journ., Sept., 1871, p. 244. 

+ Comptes Rendus, liii, 379, 483; Journ, Chem. Soc., xv, 24; Jahresbericht 
der Chemie, von Kopp und Will., 1861, 683, 
t Gmelin, Org. Chemistry, viii, 450. 
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_ Among the many memoirs presented to the French Academy with 
the last-mentioned object, were some that treated of a subject not 
without ifiterest to pharmacists,—the purification of fats and suets,— 
of which the following is a résumé. 

M. A. Boillot communicated a method which he stated had yielded 
excellent results, and for which he claimed the merits of simplicity 
and moderate cost.* Two litres of lime-water is added to one kiloli- 
tre of the fat or suet, mixed well together, and kept over the fire two 
or three hours. It is then left to cool, and, when it has become pasty 
and acquired a sufficient consistence, it is decanted, placed in flannel 
or linen, and submitted to an increasing pressure, when water and 
oleic acid, containing besides some solid fatty acids, from which it can 
readily be freed afterwards, passes through. The oily mass, after 
two or three days, acquires a whiteness which leaves nothing to be 
desired ; and when freed from the little lime that it contains by treat- 
ing it with water slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, may be used 
for purposes of illumination. Fat thus prepared loses its bad odor, 
and acquires a remarkable hardness and whiteness ;+ and if run into 
water to which a small quantity of sulphuric or acetic acid, or vinegar, 
has been added, it will be thoroughly purified, and may be employed 
for all purposes to which the best fats are applied. 

M. Dubrunfaut statest that the most tainted fat may be deprived 
of its characteristic odor by submitting it to the operation of frying ; 
and that, after being thus treated in a manner specified, it may be 
used for all culinary preparations, and even for pastry. For this fact 
he furnishes the following scientific explanation. 

M. Dubrunfaut has practically ascertained, by laboratory and man- 
ufacturing experiments, that fish oil is radically deprived of its odorous 
principle by simply heating it to a high temperature (3830 C.) He 
has also found that the fatty acids are volatilized in a current of 
steam at a temperature above 100° C., whilst the neutral fats remain 
perfectly fixed. Finally, he has found that the neutral fats comport 
themselves in a similar manner to the fatty acids under the influence 
of a current of steam, if they have previously been heated to a tem- 
perature of from 300° to 330° C. 

* Comptes Rendus, Ixxii, 36. 

” + The use of lime for the purpose of blanching lard has already been reported: 
from America. There, however, it appears to be left as an impurity in the lard. 


See Pharm. Journ., Ist ser., vol. i, p. 1043. 
Comptes Rendus, xxii, 37. 
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The manner in which the purification is effected is by heating the 
fat in a frying-pan or other suitable utensil to a temperature of about 
140° to 150° C., then cautiously sprinkling upon it small quantities 
of water. The vapor so caused traverses the fat, decomposes the 
neutral fatty substances,—which, as shown by M. Chevreul in the 
ease of hircine, yield fatty acids,—the whole of the fatty acids are 
volatilized, and the purification is accomplished. These conditions, he 
Says, unite all the elements which are favorable to the elimination of 
the volatile fatty acids, which are generally the material cause of the 
odors of fat substances. The product thus obtained is as perfectly 
purified as the finest lard. 

M. Dubrunfaut had so much faith in the efficacy of this method of 
purification, that he called attention to the large quantity of candle 
tallow still in the city, and stated that by a modification of the pro- 
cess to suit the known constituents of the tallow, the whole of it 
might be so purified as to fit it for use in cooking various kinds of 
‘coarse flours, such as buckwheat flour, and thus secured for the pur- 
poses of alimentation. The same method might also, he stated, be 
applied to the large stock of colza oil. 

In a second note presented to the Academy,* M. Dubrunfaut again 
called attention to the facility with which the large stocks of tallow 
and colza oil might be utilized for food, while the mineral oils would 
suffice for the purposes of lighting. On this occasion he pointed out 
the similarity of the origin of the kitchen fats and the tallow of com- 
merce, and said that the absence from the kitchen fats of the repul- 
sive odor of the tallow was due to the method of preparation. In 
the operation of roasting meat especially the conditions necessary for 
the purification of the fat—the high temperature and the superheated 
vapor—were realized in perfection. And although they were present 
in a less degree in the operation of boiling, still there was a real puri- 
fication. This opinion is supported by the fact that tainted fat, under- 
going ebullition in a melting-pot in the presence of salt water, is puri- 
fied in proportion as the boiling is prolonged. 

As the result of various experiments in which colza oil was treated 
according to M. Dubrunfaut’s method, he reported that the oil lost its 
characteristic taste and odor, preserving only a slight savor that was 
not repulsive, and would not prevent its use in culinary operations. 

MM. Wurtz and Willm reported} that they had found that when 


* Comptes Rendus, Ixxii, 57. t Ibid., lxii, 57. 
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colza oil was submitted to a current of steam at a temperature of from 
116° to 120° C., an odorous and acrid principle was carried off with 
out sensibly saponifying the oil,—an inconvenience which followed the 
employment of steam too highly heated. Washing with a feeble warm 
solution of carbonate of soda takes away all traces of the fatty acids 
that may have been formed, or have pre-existed, in oil of bad quality ; 
but the separation of the soap so formed presents some difficulties.* 

M. Fua suggestedt a modification of M. Dubrunfaut’s method, 
which consisted in melting the fats at so high a temperature that the 
residue of the cellular and vascular tissues were thoroughly exhausted. 
He slso expressed an opinion that these methods for the purification 
of fats were preferable to the introduction of either acids, alkalies, or 
substances, as these foreign bodies had always to be removed after- 
wards.— Pharm. Journ., Lond., Oct. 21, 1871. 


SOLUTION OF SUBACETATE OF LEAD. 
By R. Roruer. 


. The officinal solution of diplumbic acetate (C,H,O,),Pb’’.Pb’’O is 
one of the most inconstant preparations of the pharmacopeia. In 
this process the quantities of material employed are so adjusted, that 
were they officinally directed in the proper condition, the resulting 
product would be diplumbic acetate. But the plumbic oxide of the 
pharmacopeeia, owing to the peculiarity of its constitution and method 
of preparation, is totally unfit for this purpose. The writer, in all 
his experience with this preparation, found but a solitary sample of 
litharge, which dissolved without residue, and as a general rule, the 
greater part of it invariably remained insoluble, whether digested in 
the cold, or after prolonged boiling. In such cases, the preparation 
would therefore be nothing more than a solution of the normal acetate 


* Some idea of the importance of this subject to the Parisians under then 
existing circumstances may be inferred from the fact that the stock of colza oil 
in the reservoirs at St. Ouen and La Valette was estimated at from 12,000,000 
to 13,000,000 kilograms. This enormous quantity had been accumulated by 
speculators who, anticipating a great demand for illuminating purposes, had 
obtained the oil from all the markets of Europe. It was the ordinary colza oil 
of commerce, prepared by warmth from the seeds of Brassica Napus, and had 
not undergone sulphuric purification which, while rendering it combustible, 
would have unfitted it for alimentation. 

t Comptes Rendus, Ixxii, 59. 
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(C,H,O,),Pb’’30H,), containing an indefinite proportion of sesqui- 
basic, and none whatever of the dibasic salt. The measure of the ul- 
timate product is also not directed; but which, if it contained only 
diplumbic acetate, as is obviously the officinal intention, should be 
made to measure 4} pints, thus presenting 1 troy ounce of diplumbic 
acetate in 8 fluid ounces of the solution. Owing tothe unsatisfactory 
results of the officinal method, the writer discarded the use of litharge 
altogether, and resorted to the plumbic hydrate made by precipita- 
tion. As will be evident, this modification of the procedure elimi- 
nated the objectionable features by yielding a definite product, and 
simplifying the operation. 

Freshly precipitated plumbic hydrate is readily and completely 
soluble in a warm solution of the normal plumbic acetate, and the 
compact, curdy character of the precipitate admits of its most easy 
and perfect separation by means of a strainer from the precipitating 
liquid. 

The officinal formula employs 16 troy ounces of normal plumbic 
acetate, and 94 troy ounces of semivitrified plumbic oxide, and at- 
tempts to form a solution by boiling the mixture with 4 pints of water 
for half an hour. The second lead molecule of the compound to be 
generated is represented by 16 troy ounces more of normal plumbie 
acetate. If, now, 16 troy ounces of this salt be treated with 4} 
ounces of pure potassium hydrate (free from carbonate) which is a 
slight excess, the requisite quantity of plumbic hydrate necessary to 
furnish the extra molecule is precipitated. 

This is now separated with a muslin strainer, and the solid resi- 
duary cake heated nearly to boiling, with 16 troy ounces of the nor- 
mal acetate, dissolved in about 3} pints of distilled water. If the po- 
tassium hydrate was free from carbonate, the precipitate will dissolve 
completely, otherwise a small residue of plumbic carbonate will re- 
main after filtration. This may be dissolved in a few drops of acetic 
acid, and incorporated with the solution. The liquid strained from 
the precipitated plumbic hydrate is a solution of potassium acetate, 
which can be utilized by adding potassium carbonate to remove & 
trace of lead held in solution by the slight excess of alkali first used, 
the solution neutralized with acetic acid after filtration, and evapo- 
rated to dryness. 

The new formula for solution of diplumbic acetate is then as 
follows : 
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Take of Normal plumbic acetate (cryst.), 832 troy ounces. 
Potassium hydrate (pure) 4? troy ounces. 
Distilled water sufficient. 

Dissolve 16 troy ounces of the lead salt in 3 pints of distilled water, 
with heat. Dissolve the potassium hydrate in 8 fluid ounces of dis- 
tilled water, and mix the solutions; continue the heat a short time 
longer, and when nearly cooled, pour the magma on to a muslin 
strainer, and wring the liquid out with thorough pressure. Dissolve 
the remaining 16 troy ounces of the lead salt in 34 pints of distilled 
water with heat; to the solution add the magma of plumbic hydrate, 
and continue the heat until this has dissolved. Now add distilled 
water to the measure of 44 pints. Mix and filter.— The Pharmacist, 
Oct, 1871. 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF BROMINE IN ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


By P. Waace. 
Translated by P. Schweizer, Ph. D., from Fresenius’ Zectschrift, for 1871, 
second quarterly number. 

The oxidizing agents, which are principally employed to-day in 
chemical analysis, are nitric acid, chlorate of potassa and hydro- 
chloric acid, and chlorine. Each of these, however, though excellent 
in some ways, has drawbacks to its general employment. 

Among those, prominent in the use of nitric acid, is the slowness 
with which it acts in dilute solutions; the length of time required, 
even when concentrated, to oxidize sulphur; that it never can be em- 
ployed in platinum vessels, on account of small quantities of chlorine, 
which it generally contains, and that it must never come in contact 
with organic matter, like filter paper, if a subsequent precipitation of 
a metallic oxide is desired. 

Chlorate of potassa acts only in the presence of somewhat concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, which, in larger quantities may, under certain 
conditions, affect the accuracy of the work. Considerable difficulty is 
at the same time experienced in driving out the last traces of chlorine 
by boiling, especially in working with dilute solutions. Undecom- 
posed chlorate of potassa is generally the cause of this difficulty, and 
addition of more hydrochloric acid will be necessary, which requires 
subsequent dilution before filtration. 

The limit for the use of chlorine water is a narrow one, as it does 
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not contain more than 4 per cent. of chlorine. The employment of 
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gas is troublesome, as an apparatus must be arranged for every oxi- 


dation. 

Bromine therefore seems to me to be the oxydizing material which, 
being free from the drawbacks that prevent the general employment 
of the three above mentioned substances, deserves a place in qualita- 
tive as well as quantitative analysis. 

I employ the bromine principally in three forms, as free bromine, 
as bromine-water, and as bromine in concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
Bromine-water, prepared by shaking an excess of bromine with water, 
contains between two and three per cent. of bromine. Concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, treated in the same way, furnishes a solution, con- 
taining about thirteen per cent. of bromine. In choosing for each 
case the oxidizing material as to quantity and concentration, an 
excess may be easily avoided, and the prominent odor and color of 
bromine furnish the best means to recognize an excess, which can be 
driven off easily by boiling, on account of the low boiling point of 
bromine. Bromine water attacks platinum neither in alkaline nor 
acid solutions, if the latter are free from nitric acid, and it is, in this 
shape or dissolved in hydrochloric acid, without action on paper, so 
that a metallic sulphide may be dissolved and oxidized in presence of 
the filter paper by means of bromine, when the oxide can be com- 
pletely precipitated by potassa or ammonia. 

I have employed bromine most advantageously for the oxidation of 
sulphur, sulphydric acid and metallic sulphides. For two and a half 
years it has been my solvent for sulphur, magnetic pyrites, copper 
pyrites, mispickel, nickel mattes, and precipitated sulphides, both for 
the determination of sulphuric acid and the metals. 

Sulphur, shaken with bromine and water, is easily converted into 
bromohydric and sulphuric acids, if for every atom of sulphur three 
of bromine are present, or fifteen by weight of bromine to one of sul- 
phur. If sulphur has to be determined in this way it is best to add 
all the bromine at once, so that no sulphide of bromine can be formed. 

In the treatment of pyrites, no necessity will exist for pulverizing 
them very finely, as they are oxidized by bromine quite easily even 
in larger pieces, but it is best to add water first and then bromine 
with constant stirring, that the action may not become too violent. 

Bromine-water is the most convenient material for the destruction 
of hydrosulphuric acid. A few drops of it added to a filtrate from a. 
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metallic sulphide will immediately produce a separation of sulphur, 
which will as quickly be dissolved by a further addition of a few drops 
of bromine-water. 

In dissolving precipitated metallic sulphides I proceed in the fol- 
lowing manner: I perforate the filter-paper and wash as much of 
the precipitate as possible into a beaker. I then pour some of the 
bromine gas into the funnel and cover the latter with a watch glass, 
when after a few minutes the rest of the sulphide may be washed into 
the same beaker, and a further addition of bromine-water readily 
oxidizes the rest of the sulphide. I thus get rid altogether of the 
trouble of burning the filter-paper. 

Bromine liberates nitrogen in contact with ammonia and can there- 
fore not be employed as an oxidizing agent, in an ammoniacal solu- 
tion. Ammonia may therefore with advantage be used to destroy an 
excess of bromine. Ammoniacal salts sometimes prevent the develop- 
ment of the oxidizing property of bromine, so that the peroxides of 
cobalt, nickel and manganese can not be formed under these condi- 
tions; iron, tin and mercury salts will, however, be easily converted 
into the higher oxides in acid solutions, though they contain ammo- 
niacal salts. 

Bromine, as it usually occurs in commerce, is not pure, but contains 
a substance, which seems to be caoutchouc, from which it must be 
freed by distillation in an apparatus, which does not have any caout- 
chouc connections. —American Chemist, October, 1871. 


ON THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD, PRINCIPALLY WITH A 
VIEW TO ITS DETECTION BY THE MICROSCOPE.* 


By Watrer Morris. 


Adulteration was defined as being the fraudulent addition to any 
substance of another, for the sake of increased sale or profit. There 
are several modes of accomplishing this end; the first, and the most 
common, is by the addition of some article to increase the bulk or 
weight, as when starch is added to mustard, and cheaper flours to 
wheaten flour; the second by improving the appearance and apparent 
quality, so as to sell an inferior article at the price of a better, as in 
the case of the artificial coloring of pickles made of stale vegetables 


* Abstract of a Paper read before the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 
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to resemble fresh. One of the commonest apologies for these prac- 
tices is that the public prefer the adulterated article to the pure ; that 
for instance, pure mustard “ will not sell.” This allegation is, how. 
ever, hardly a fair one, as the pure article is never offered; and, 
doubtless, if the pure article were used as freely as the ordinary mix- 
ture, it would be found unexpectedly pungent. But the fallacy of 
such apologies has been exposed by the example of pickels, which 
under this plea used to be invariably colored with an artificial and 
frequently poisonous pigment. The public eye was thus educated to 
expect them of a bright green; yet, since some manufacturers have 
exposed the fraud and sent out pure pickles, the public have com- 
pletely turned round, and avoid any which show an unnatural color. 

The adulteration of bread and flour with alum, to make them look 
whiter and of a superior quality, has to some extent diminished ; but 
that substance is often replaced by the still worse sulphate of copper, 
or blue vitriol, which was recently detected in sixteen out of twenty 
loaves tested. In this case the public has been led to suppose that 
the quality of bread is shown by its whiteness, whereas by taking out 
the bran a most valuable part of the grain, viz., its azotised or flesh- 
forming portion, is lost. Less dangerous admixtures are those of 
cheaper flours, such as barley, rice and “cones”’ (the latter made 
from a species of wheat called revet), and even beans. 

The adulteration of coffee with chicory, though so well understood, 
exists, especially in poorer neighborhvods, to an extent hardly credi- 
ble. Out of forty-seven samples, eighteen were found pure, the lowest 
price of which was 1s. 4d. per lb.; of the rest, most were half, and 
some were wholly, composed of chicory, which, being worth about 6d. 
per Ib., was thus sold at 1s. and 1s. 4d. The difference can be 
readily detected by the microscope, the cells of chicory being much 
larger, and the cell walls much thinner than those of coffee. 

Even chicory itself is much adulterated ; out of fifty-seven samples 
only about one-half were pure, the adulterants being roasted wheat, 
acorns, beans, carrots and sawdust. 

Tea is less subject to adulteration than many articles of food ; such 
abominations as the celebrated Maloo mixture, consisting of old used 
leaves re-dried, willow leaves and twigs, and even iron filings, have 
been quickly detected and refused by the trade. The “facing,” 
however, of green tea with poisonous coloring matter is both absurd 
and harmful: and it will probably be continued so long as the public 
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are content to accept such a palpable imposture as “ genuine green.” 

It is a matter of opinion whether cocoa as ordinarily sold is to be 
considered an adulterated or a manufactured article. It is seldom 
sold pure and alone; being usually mixed with starch and sugar— 
the term “ pure cocoa”’ is, therefore, in most cases, intended to mis- 
lead. Some kinds have lard or suet admixed, and to others red ochre 
is added to bring up the color, rendered pale by an excessive quantity 
of starch. The relative quantities of these component parts in any 
sample of cocoa may be readily ascertained by the microscope ;. that 
of starch may be roughly seen by shaking up some of the cocoa with 
water in a test-tube or tall bottle, breaking up the lumps, and then 
allowing all to settle; when the starch will sink to the bottom’ and 
form a white layer beneath the cocoa. On warming the water, the 
fat will of course float on the top, and the sugar will be dissolved. 
The sugar crystals and fat are also shown by re-drying the solution 
on a glass slide. 

Sugar is mixed with inferior kinds of the same article, but not (as 
popularly believed) with sand; the chief impurities in raw sugar are 
cane fibre, accidental dirt, and the sugar mite or acarus. The latter 
exists in most raw sugars (out of 72 samples 69 contained mites) ; 
but more abundantly in the moderately brown kinds than in the 
darker. The insect is barely visible to the naked eye. To obtain 


. specimens, the sample should be dissolved in tepid water and well 


stirred, then allowed to stand a few minutes, and the acari will be 
found as minute particles floating on the top. The process of refining 
entirely removes these and the other impurities named. 

Mustard is invariably adulterated with flour, which forms one-half 
or three-fourths of the article as usually sold. It may be readily de- 
tected by the microscope, mustard itself containing no starch what- 
ever. Turmeric is often added to bring up the color after this whole- 
sale admixture, and cayenne to give it strength. 

Pepper may now be obtained pure of respectable dealers; but as 
regards the cheaper kinds, and in poor neighborhoods, it is largely 
adulterated with meal or starch, gypsum, and dirt of any kind, to 
give bulk and weight. The starchy substance may be detected by 
the microscope, the earthy ones will be left as ash after burning, and 
their character may be ascertained by the polariscope. The particles 


of pepper itself are easily recognised by the characteristic stellate 
36 
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cells in the outer skin, and the hard angular ones of the inner part 
of the seed. , 

Many examples of the above and other kinds of adulteration, mounted 
for the microscope, were exhibited at the same time, for comparison 
with pure specimens.—Lond. Chem. News, October 27, 1871. 


SOLVENTS FOR INDIGO. 


Dr. E. Jaconsen. 
Translated by C. Dengenhardt. 


Some new solvents for indigo have lately been given by de Aguiar 
and Baeyer, and by Prof. Wartha. (See American Chemist, Vol. I, 
p- 472). To these I will also add a few which I have discovered. 
That aniline will dissolve indigo has been known several years, from 
my own experiments. But an equally good solvent for indigo is nitro- 
benzol, which when heated with indigo is colored a deep violet blue, 
and on cooling deposits flaky crystals and then appears dark red, 
probably from red indigo. 

In greater or less quantities the following smbstances dissolve in- 
digo at their boiling points : 

Oastor oil, acetone, hydrate of chloral, camphor, oil of turpentine, 
balsam of copaiba, cedar oil (oil of Juniper virgin), amylic alcohol, 
oil of lavender, white beeswax, Japanese vegetable wax and Carnauba 
wax, (from this last small flaky crystals precipitate). 

The higher the boiling point of the solvent, the redder is the appear- 
ance of the solution, so that bodies like acetone, amylic alcohol and 
hydrate of chloral give a clear blue. Castor oil, cedar oil, etc., a 
violet blue, and the different kinds of wax a purple red solution. If 
kept for a short time at the boiling point with white wax, the color 
changes from scarlet to orange, and at last to a brown. The indigo 
is reduced by the formation of acrolein, and the solution retains its 
brown color even on the addition of gasoline. 

If powdered indigo is added to melting pieric acid, the former will 
be decomposed with deflagration. 


Editorial. 


An. Jour. 
Dec. 1, 1871. 


Editorial Department. 


Proressor Bentiey.— We take great pleasure in contradicting the obituary 
notice contained upon page 480 of the October number of this journal. We 
were agreeably surprised, on receiving the London “ Pharmaceutical Journal” 
for October 7th, which contains an account of the meeting of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society held October 4th, at which Prof. Bentley made a report on the . 
examinations in botany and materia medica. The same journal, for October 
28th, states that the error probably arose in the announcement of the death of 
Mr. R. Bentley, the publisher. We hope that Professor Bentley may be spared 
yet many years, and, in the enjoyment of good health, may live to see pharmacy 
occupying a still higher position, to which object he has devoted a life of use. 
fulness. 


Tux Mivntcan University Scnoo, or Puarmacy.—In reply to our editorial 
remarks on pages 522 and 523 of our last number, we have received from Prof. 
A. B. Prescott a note, from which we extract the following: “It is true that 
the non-requirement of ‘apprenticeship before graduation from this school was 
the only ground of objection against its admission which came to my knowl- 
edge during the meeting at St. Louis. I was present with the Committee, to 
make some statements which they desired, thoagh not present during the delib- 
erations, and I asked that the ground of objection should be distinctly stated 
by the Committee and by the Association.” We believe that the Association 
has done so; and the admission of Prof. Prescott, in the first sentence quoted, 
defines the question at issae at the last meeting in St. Louis. Every member 
present, we think, has voted with the same understanding, so that we see no 
necessity of dwelling farther upen this subject. 


PREPARATION OF Suprostrories.—In a note addressed to the Editor, Mr. 
Chas. Shivers, Jr., speaks approvingly of the manipulation in the preparation 
of suppositories,.as described by Mr. R. F. Fairthorne on page 488 of our last 
number, which is also followed by Mr. Shivers. The latter adds a suggestion, 
to slightly grease the moulds with olive oil, which gives the. suppositories a 
splendid smooth surface, and prevents their adhering to the mould. They 
readily slip out on tapping the moulds on the counter. 


Tae Greater Inctupes tHe Less,——With this axiomatical sentence the 
‘“* Medical and Surgical Reporter” of Oct. 21st closes an editorial note headed 
Apethecaries and Physicians. It appears that a daily paper of this city com- 
plained of apothecaries practising as physicians without having been educated 
as such, and of physicians dealing in drags aod preparing medicines without 
having attended the regular course of instruction in a school of pharmacy. 
The “M.and S. Reporter” argues that an accomplished physician ought to be 
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skilled in pharmacy, but an apothecary does not study medicine ; to all of which 
we reply that a physician does not study pharmacy. Those who have devoted 
themselves to the latter profession will fail to see how the study of medicine 
can make one akilled in pharmacy. 


Tue Faruer or tHE New York Examintne Law.—We clip the fol- 
lowing from the N. Y. Tribune of Nov. 10. The item deserves to be preserved 
in our joarnal, as illustrating the history of pharmaceutical legislation, Mr. Ir. 
ving having introduced and secured the passage of the examining law with which 
New York city is now burdened : 


The spectacle of a New York Assemblyman in irons is not especially edify- 
ing; but Mr. James Irving, who represented Tammany in the last Legislature, 
and was defeated for re-election last’ ‘Tuesday, is that unhappy object of the 
law’s severity. Charged with being one of a party which attempted to rescue 
a “repeater” from an Assistant U. S. Marshal, he was arrested and discharged 
by one Commissioner before a warrant issued by another Commissioner could 
. be served. He could not escape this way, however, and was brought before 
Commissioner Davenport and put in irons, as he chafed like a tiger. In the 
meantime the officer who was wounded in the attempt at rescue lies at the point 
of death. We hope that no law’s delay, nor judicial easy-going will permit this 
ruffianly attack to pass without due exemplary punishment. 


Pharmaceutical Colleges and Associations. 


or Poarmacy.—Three students of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Pharmacy have availed themselves of the invitation extended to them 
by a resolution to which we alluded in our last number, and which reads as 


follows : 


Whereas, the presumption is that our friends of the Chicago College of Phar- 
macy will be prevented from carrying on their course of instruction, during the 
present session, by reason of the disastrous fire which had destroyed so large a 
portion of their city ; therefore 

Resolved, That all students matriculated for the session, 1871—72,in the 
said College, are hereby invited to pursue their studies in connection with the 
current course of instruction in this College, and that to. facilitate this, we 
hereby tender to them all the necessary tickets. free of charge. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of this College are instructed to 
communicate a copy of the foregoing resolutions to the Chicago College, and 
to inform its members of the means of gratuitous conveyance from Chicago to 
this City. 


Messrs. James T. Shinn, Chas. Bullock and Edward Parrish were appointed 
a committee to receive and extend aid to any who may come from Chicago, 
in accordance with the above resolutions. 


New York Couiece or Paarmacy.—A special meeting was held on the 
evening of November 21st, to hear the report of the Committee of Conference, 
appointed by the Board of Trustees, to confer with the Board for the licensing 
and the examination of druggists and prescription clerks. No particulars have 
been received. 
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Cincinnati CoLLece or Poarmacy.—At a meeting held November 7th, the 
following Committees were appointed: On Apportionment of Scientific Duties, 
Dr. Greve and Messrs. Fratz and Kauffman; on Scientific Papers, Dr. Judge, 
Mr. Fennel and Mr. Jungt; on Candidates and Credentials, Messrs. Fennel, 
Taxis and Ayres. 

Dr. W. B. Chapman was elected an honorary member. 

The report of the Committee on a Charter was referred to the Board of Trus- 
tees; also the report of the Committee on College Course. The latter docu- 
ment was subsequently considered, somewhat modified aud finally adopted. 

The following Chairs were created and filled as specified: Pharmacy and 
Materia Medica, E.S. Wayne; Chemistry, J. F. Judge; Analytical and Or- 
ganic Chenistry, Adolphus Fennel; Botany, F. H. Renz. 

The first course will be opened about December 4th, and close in May next; 
one lecture a week will be delivered by each chair, except by the professor of 
analytical and organic chemistry ; the lectures on this branch are regarded as 
supplementary to, and not necessarily a part of the regular course, and may- 
be taken with or without the regular course, at such hours as the Professor of 
that Chair may designate. 

Among the requirements for graduation are the following : 

An apprenticeship of four years to the drug and apothecary business. 

The passing of a written examination on questions pertaining to Pharmacy 
and its collateral sciences, such questions being submitted by the Professors. 
The percentage of correct answers to be required to insure graduation being 
sixty per cent. on each branch, or seventy-five per cent. of the whole number. 

After passing a satisfactory examination the degree of graduate in Pharmacy 
will be conferred. After five years of honorable service in the profession the 
degree of Master of Pharmacy may be conferred, and after fifteen years, with 
an untarnished record for private character and professional capacity, the ad- 
vanced degree of Doctor of Pharmacy may be conferred, the two latter degrees 
only being conferred by a unanimous vote of the Board of Trustees of the 
College. 

The report states that the Committee has met with the most encouraging 
words, and regards the College already an assured success. 

The report concludes as follows: * In determining our choice of Professors 
we will say that we unanimously decided at first to choose our Teachers of our 
Science from among the practical members of our profession, feeling well as- 
sured that practical Pharmacists only could teach Pharmacy, and its col- 
lateral branches of Chemistry, Materia Medica and Botany, in their closest re- 
lations to the daily duties of buying, selling, manufacturing and dispensing of 
medicines. 


Sr. Louis Cottece or Poarmacy.—From the sixth annual announcement of 
this College we learn that an apprenticeship of two years is regarded as suffi- 
cient to apply for examination, in addition to the attendance upon two courses 
of. the lectures ; or one course in the College and one course in some other re- 
spectable College of Pharmacy or Medicine. Accerding to the letter of these 
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terms, a young man might attend in one winter a course of lectures in this Col- 
lege and in a Medical College in St. Louis and become eligible for graduation, 
though we do not suppose this to be the intention. In all other Colleges of 
Pharmacy, we believe, one course in a medical institution is accepted only, if 
there is no College of Pharmacy in the same locality, and of the same branches 
are taught there. 


Cuicaco or Poarmacy.—At a meeting of the Trustees, held Noy, 
23, at the residence of the President, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted and ordered published: 


Whereas, The druggists of San Francisco have, in addition to liberal sub- 
scriptions to the general fund for the relief of the sufferers in Chicago, also 
contributed in a most generous spirit to a special fund for the relief of sufferin 
members of this college, and such act being a notable exhibition of the brotherly 
consideration entertained for members of the same profession in a distant city, 
it is especially worthy of our recognition and gratitude ; it is therefore, 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this college be returned to the noble 
members of our profession in San Francisco, for their generous and timely aid 
in relieving the distress caused by the terrible fire of Oct. 9, for which act of 
brotherly sympathy and beneficence we will ever hold their names in gratefal 


remembrance. 

Resolved, That the officers of this college be directed to return suitable 
acknowledgement for the relief extended, and to request a list of the names of 
the donors, for the cabinet of this college. 

Whereas, It is known to us that the druggists of other cities have, in a praise- 
worthy and most liberal manner, contributed a special fund for the relief of the 
Chicago druggists who were rendered homeless and destitute by the late disas- 
trous fire, and by their timely aid have relieved the sufferings of many worthy 
persons, recognizing in this act a beautiful illustration of the noble virtue and 
charity conferred in a spirit of true Christian philantrophy, it is hereby 

Resolved, That this college, in grateful appreciation of the sympathy and 
generous liberality of the druggists of sister cities and colleges for the relief of 
their distressed brethren, do Geeks tender to each of their benefactors hearty 
thanks, with the hope that no similar calamity may ever assail them. 


Ontario or PHarmacy.—The following gentlemen have been elected 
as the Council of this College, in accordance with Section IX of the Ontario 
Pharmacy Act: Wm. Saunders, Benj. Lyman, E. B. Shuttleworth, Hugh 
Miller, J. C. Holden, H. J. Rose, J. W. Bickle, E. H. Parker, Wm. Elliott, J. 
Roberts, Geo. Hodgetts, F. Brendon and W. H. Dunspaugh. 


Tue Sours German Aporuecaries Society held its annual meeting at the 
city of Worms, on the 6th and 7th of September, Mr. Wolfrum, of Augsburg, 
in the Chair; seventy members from South Germany and fifteen from North 
Germany were present. The consolidation with the North Germam branch into 
one Society was agreed upon, slight modifications in the constitution of the 
latter being recommended. The SouthGerman portion of the committee for 
elaborating a German pharmacopeeia, has been divided into eight sections, so 
as to elicit eight different reports from that part of the country to the general 
committee. The next meeting will be held in conjunction with the North Ger- 
man Society for the purpose of effecting the consolidation. 
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Tae Geruan Aroruecaries Soctery held its annual meeting at Dres- 
den, on the 14th and 15th of September, Mr. Danckwortt, of Magdeburg, pre 
siding. The deliberations were mainly confined to questions relating to So- 
ciety affairs. ‘The union with the South German branch was resolved, and the 
alterations of the constitution, as proposed by that branch, were adopted. It 
was recommended that the Archiv and Neues Jahrbuch fiir Pharmacie be 
merged intoone journal. The following prize query for apprentices for the 
year 1871—72 was adopted : ‘‘ Qualitative and quantitative examination of so- 
called pure sulphuric and muriatic acids, obtained from three different manufac- 
tories, for their impurities, particularly arsenic, nitrogen compounds and sul- 
phurous acid, and the determination of their specific gravities and amounts of 
anhydrous acids.” 

The members and guests present during the meeting numbered 270. The 
next meeting will be held in Frankfort-on-the-Main, together with the South 
German branch. The cable message sent by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association did not arrive until after the final adjournment. 


Tse Puarmacoraera Committee of Germany consists of five apothecaries, three 
physicians, two professors of pharmacy and two professors of chemistry. Among 
the members we notice the following names, more or less known on this side of 
the Atlantic : Professor Falk, of Marburg, Dr. Carl Schacht, of Berlin, Pro- 
fessor Buchner, of Munich, Mr. Wolfram, of Augsburg, and Professor Febling, 
of Tiibingen. The following gentlemen have been appointed as consulting 
experts: Dr. Liebreich, of Berlin, Dr. Schwanert, Professor of Chemistry at 
Greifswald, Messrs. K obligk, of Berlin and Lehmann, of Rendsburg. 


Austrian Apotsecaries Socrety.—The annual meeting of this body took 
place at Linz, September 17,18 and 19. The reports and discussions related 
chiefly to society affairs, the cabinet, library, laboratory, &c., and to the con- 
dition of pharmacy in Austria. ‘The entire membership is 559, ef which number 
475 are active members. 


Tae Cotiecio pe Farmaceuricos, in Madrid, Spain, celebrated on the 21st 
of August last, the 134th anniversary of its foundation. A pharmaceutical ex- 
hibition is contemplated in that city during the coming year. 


Tue Asocracton Mepico-rarmaceutica Espanoia has been formed on the 
30th of August in Madrid. The Association numbers 1,061 members, residing 
in 36 provinces. 


Minutes of the Pharmacentical Meetings. 


The second meeting of the Session 1871-2 was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
Nov. 21, 1871, Dr. Wilson H. Pile presiding. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and adopted. 
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Mr. Charles Heinitsh, of Lancaster, Pa., presented a sample of capsicum, 
bearing a very small fruit, §nely flavored. It was raised from seeds brought 
from Mexico during the war. The species seems to be unknown. 

An original package, in which otto of rose was imported, was presented for 
the cabinet by Tilge & Bro. 

Prof. Maisch exhibited specimens of cundurango, received, since the last 
pharmaceutical meeting, from various parties. The flowering branch and the 
pod of that variety of cundurango called “mata perro,” sent for exhibition by 
McKesson & Robbins, of New York, belong to a plant of the natural order 
Asclepiadacee, though not to the genus Asclepias. Authentic specimens of 
mata-perro, tumbo grande and tumbo chico, received from the same house, were 
likewise exhibited, and compared with a specimen coming from the State De- 
partment at Washington (see page 525, Nov. number). The latter is a piece 
from a young branch, and probably identical with the tumbo grande, which 
however, consists, in the specimens exhibited, of older bark only. The experi- - 
ments of physicians with the cundurango first received in this country have 
not sustained its reputation. It remains to be seen whether mata perro and 
tumbo chico possess valuable medicinal properties; for the former, alterative 
properties and beneficial effects in syphilitic complaints are claimed. Various 
samples of cundurango met with in commerce consist of mata-perro and tumbo 
chico, the latter sometimes mixed with small and variable quantities of tumbo 
grande. The appearance of the decoctions of the three varieties, and their 
behavior to ammonia and nitric acid, afford no reliable means of distinguishing 
them, as had been stated in a circular lately received. 

Prof. Maisch also exhibited South American and East Indian clove or culila- 
wan bark. The former comes from Dicypellium caryophyllatum, Nees, and occurs 
in large quills, composed of several layers of the thin liber; the latter is the 
produce of Connamomum Culilawan, Nees, and comes in flat pieces, the taste 
resembling a mixture of cloves, cinnamon and sassafras. 

Prof. Parrish presented specimens of “ Boldo” leaves and branches, brought 
by Dr. E. W. Burton from Conception, in Southern Chili, where it has a repu- 
tation among physicians and people as a specific remedy in chronic liver com- 
plaints. The tree was supposed by Dr. Burton to be a species of Drimys, pro 
bably Drimys Chilensis, but the leaves are opposite, while those of all the 
Magnoliacee are alternate. The tree is an evergreen,’growing 20 feet high) 
and is very abundant. The twigs or small branches are covered with a thin 
bark, perhaps a line in thickness, firmly adherent to the tough and fibrous wood. 
The wood is slightly, the bark very, aromatic; it is wrinkled longitadinally, 
covered with vesicles, light brown or fawn color, much branched, with opposite 
very numerous branchlets ; the terminal branches are very bushy. The leaves 
—which are described as of a dark though lively green color on the upper sur- 
face, lighter on the under when fresh—are in this dry specimen reddish brown, 
mottled with whitish spots, coriaceous, deeply marked with midrib and alternate, 
sometimes opposite veins, which are anastomosed and looped near the edges. 
They are conspicuously covered with vesicles and very aromatic, opposite, 
petiolate, entire, ovate, with a small stipule at the base. The flavor is grateful, 
and recalls that of chenopodium. Tie medicinal virtues of this tree were dis- 
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covered by its marvellous effect on a flock of sheep inclosed in a corral formed 
of this tree. The sheep were much afflicted with a disease attributed to the liver, 
and by browsing on the leaves of the Boldo, constituting their inclosure, were 
restored to health. Large quantities of this drug are said to be exported from 
Chili to Peru, where it is highly valued. 

Prof. Parrish exhibited specimens of bichloride methylene, imported by him. 
It bears the lable of J. Robbins & Co., of London. The odor is fragrant, similar 
to that of chloroform. It is dense and limpid, inflammable with difficulty, burning 
with a smoky flame. It has been used successfully as an anesthetic by Dr. 
Levis, Surgeon in the Pennsylvania Hospital. The only objections found to 
it is its high price as compared with ether and chloroform, although its dose 
by inhalation is only from one to two fluid-drachms. 

Prof. Maisch read a paper on chestnut leaves and its fluid extract (see page 
529). 

Prof. Parrish exhibited specimens of “ Perkins & Hyatt’s Celluloid Base,” 
patented for the use of dentists in making artificial dentures. This is com- 
posed of inspissated collodion combined with a certain proportion of camphor. 
At the temperature of 300° F. it softens so as to be perfectly adapted to the 
plaster cast of the mouth, and when cold is firm and somewhat elastic, much 
resembling the hard rubber plates so much in use. He also showed the conve- 
nient screw-press, flask and oil-bath, with thermometer attached, in which the 
base is moulded to fit the plaster cast. Although adapted to withstand any 
test experienced in actual use in the mouth, this substance is soluble in ether 
and alcohol, and at a temperature of about 330° F.is decomposed and volati- 
lized. Touched by an ignited match, it was shown to burn rapidly, with much 
smoke. 

Dr. Pile exhibited crystallized bromide of morphia, prepared by him by 
double decomposition between equivalent quantities of bromide of barium and 
sulphate of morphia. The crystals, which are very beautiful, acicular, and dis- 
posed in stellate groups, are very difficult to dry without losing their whiteness. 
He stated that this salt is sometimes prescribed as a remedy in nervous affec- 
tions. 

Dr. Bridges remarked that bromide of potassium has been found useful in 
correcting the effects of opium, and this combination may have been suggested 
by a knowledge of that fact. 

Prof. Parrish exhibited so-called “ divided medicines,” patented by Fred. 
Kraus, of Cincinnati: They consist of sheets of gelatine containing, either in 
solution or suspended equally throughout, such medicines as calomel, opium, 
subnitrate of bismuth, sulphate of quinia, sulphate of morphia, and arsenious 
acid. Being of uniform thickness and definite outline, they are marked while 
yet soft with lines dividing them into 12 equal squares, each of which, by being 
cut out, will furnish a definite dose. He stated an objection to this form of 
administering soluble medicines, that the full impression is made upon the palate 
during their solution in the mouth, which must necessarily be protracted; the 
French wafer, on the contrary, by enveloping a nauseous medicine, so as to 
prevent its contact with the organs of taste, completely disguise it. The effect. 
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of moisture upon these gelatine sheets would seem to render them more perish- 
able than many other pharmaceutital forms. 

In the discussion which followed upon the eligibility of these medicines, Prof. 
Maisch spoke of their having been used in Germany and other parts of Europe 
for several years, and were first suggested and introduced by Prof. Almén, of 
Upsala, Sweden. The elegant atropine and calabar discs of Squire, and those 
containing a variety of concentrated remedies made by Savory & Moore, are 
similar, though of greatly superior workmanship, and are especially adapted to 
be applied in the eye and for similar applications. 

Prof. Maisch called attention to the recent observations in regard to the 
solvent action of citrate of ammonia, potassa, soda and lithia upon various salts 
of iron and bismuth insoluble in water, and exhibited scales resembling the 
officinal pyrophosphate of iron, but composed of phosphate of sesquioxide of 
iron and citrate of potassa. This salt was made by M.J. Creuse, of Brooklyn. 
It is surprising how long a time it took to make this discovery, while it has 
been well known for a number of years that soluble salts of iron, mixed with 
sufficient citric or tartaric acid, are not precipitated by potassa,-which has 
generally been attributed to the formation of a double salt. The discovery 
by Robiquet, in 1856, of the solubility of pyrophosphate of iron, and the obser- 
vation by several, in 1859, of the solubility of the ordinary phosphate of iron 
in citrate of ammonia, failed to provoke similar experiments with citrate of 
potassa and of soda, until the present time, by Mr. Creuse. 

Then adjourned. OC. Parnisn, Registrar. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Circular No. 3, War Department, Surgeon General's Office, Washington, D. 
C., August 17, 1871. A Report of _ Cases treated in the Army of 
the United States from 1863 to 1871 ashington: Government Printing 
Office, 1871. 4to. 296 pages. 

The report which has been published for the information and instruction of 
the medical officers of the army, has been compiled by Assistant Surgeon 
George A. Otis, from the returns and special reports of medical officers made 
during the last five years. The observations are classified in a convenient 
shape for reference, and wherever it appeared desirable, the text is illustrated 
with wood cuts and lithographs. The total number of wounds, accidents and 
injuries reported from July 1st, 1865, to December 31st, 1870, was 61,105; of 
which number 1,037 cases have been selected for the report in question, which, 
besides the strictly professional accounts, contains alse moch information of 
general interest. We are informed, for instance, that in Texas, the popular 
and domestic remedy for the sting of the scorpion is a mixture of bruised garlic 
and common salt. In the same locality (Point Isabel) a large bull dog was 
bitten on the nose bya rattlesnake. A native remedy, probably of no value, 
was used—the dog’s noze at and in the vicinity of the wound being severely 
pricked with sharp points of the Spanish bayonet (yucca). A ludicrous e xag. 
geration of the animal’s features ensued from the swelling of the tissues about 
the face and head; he seemed surly and ill for several days, but eventually 
recovered. 
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The report exhibits the great amount of care and judgment bestowed upon it, 
and the “ Circular” well sustains the reputation, which the Surgeon General's 
Office has acquired through the publication of similar documents in past years. 


A Contribution to the Treatment of the Verstons and Flexions of the Unim- 
——— Uterus. By Ephraim Cutter, A.M.,M.D. Reprinted from the 
ournal of the Gynecological Society. Boston : ’ James Campbell, 1871. 8vo. 

44 pages. 50 cents. 

The pamphlet enters fully into the consideration of the frequently occurring 
j female complaints mentioned in the title, and imparts much sound advice, 
based to a considerable extent upon the author's professional experience. The 
subject is illustrated with twenty cuts, showing the various positions of the 
aterus and the instruments requisite in effecting a cure. From the concluding 
remarks of the author, we extract the following: 

“There is no doubt in my own mind that the present mode of suspending the 
dress of females from the waist is a prominent exciting cause of uterine ver- 
sions and flexions. This impression is so strong that it is impossible for the 
writer to close this article without re-alluding to this subject. First, there is 
the corset surrounding the waist. Even if worn loosely, it none the less commu- 
nicates the superincumbent weight of garments on to the abdominal region, and 
erowds the viscera down to the lower part of the cavity in the pelvis. In this 
‘state of things, let the vagina be weakened by inflammation, what would be 
more natural than for the uterus, unduly weighed down, to tip over or bend, 
thus dilating still more the toneless vagina, and increasing the difficulty ? The 
natural points for suspending the garments, in men and women, are the shoul- 
ders. The bones of this region with their investments are admirably suited for 
this purpose. Weight applied here is supported by the whole thoracic and 
pelvic skeleton. There is no crowding of the diaphragm upwards, or abdomi- 
nal viscera downwards, as in the suspension from the waist. How disastrous 
this waist suspension isin men! Take the sailors, they are notoriously subject 
to hernia. No doubt their unusual efforts in pulling ropes combine to aid this 
result, but the tight waist belt must make it more sure. 

“When Paris fell, it was hoped that with it would go the fashions, and that 
the common sense of mankind would cause them to look for modes of dress 
from medical artists, who understand the needs'and requirements of the body, 
from a physiological as well as esthetic point of view. Health and comfort 


r should be combined with beauty. The person who will invent a means of sus- 


pending the garments of women from the shoulders, which shall combine ease, 
lightness and mechanical adaptation, will deserve and receive the reward of a 
benefactor.” 


Diseases o ¥ the Skin ; the recent advances in their pathology and treatment. 
By B. Joy Jeffries, A.M.,M.D. Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Syphilography and Dermatology. Boston: Alexander Moore, 1871. 8vo. 
‘19 pages. Price, bound, $1.00. 

This essay was written in answer to the Boylsten. Medical Prize Question 
forthe past year, and was adjudged the prize by the Medical Committee ap- 
pointed by the President and fellows of Harvard University. The subject 
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which is brought down to January of this year, is treated with clearness and 
precision. Paper, typography and binding are very creditable to the publishers, 


Die organische Chemie und die Heilmittellehre. Rede gehalten von Aug, 
Wilh. Hofmann. Berlin: August Hirschwald, 1871. 8vo. 26 pages. 
Organic chemistry and materia medica. 

This is a lecture delivered at Berlin, August 2d, by the distinguished chem. 
ist A. W. Hofmann, at the celebration of the anniversary of the Medico. 
Uhirurgical Frederick William Institnte, and of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Academy for the Military, and as might have been expected, treats of the im. 
portant relation of the two branches of science with the same skill which char. 
acterizes all scientific researches of its author. Hinting at the influence chem. 
istry has upon most scientific and industrial pursuits, the author next gives an 
outline of the domain of organic chemistry, and passes to its influence upon 
materia medica. The analytical labors are first considered, revealing those 
proximate principles to which the crude drugs owe their medicinal properties, 
wholly or in part. But organic chemistry soon enters upon a new field of in. 
vestigation, studying the influence of the various chemical agents upon the or- 
ganic compounds. The derivatives of the alcohols, and of wood and coal tar, 
the generation of various compounds by different forms of fermentation, the 
results of the effects of nitric acid, chlorine, &c., the disappearance of the poi- 
sonous and emetic properties of arsenic and antimony in certain organic com- 
binations, the synthetical preparation of some remedials agents, the complete 
changes of the physiological properties of alkaloids by methylation are severally 
reviewed, and the conclusion deduced, that, in the future, physiological effects 
will be obtained not merely by the mechanical mixture in the vial, but through 
the chemical metamorphosis of the remedial moleeule. 


Constitution and By-Laws of the St. i louse College of Pharmacy. ae “4 
rated ufider the law of the State of Missouri, Oct. Ist, 1866. St. Louis: 


We acknowledge the reception of this pamphlet. 


Burrough Bros.’ Formulary and Descriptive Catalogue of their Flwd and 
Solid Extracts, with a Complete Botanical Index. Prepared by Burrough 
Bros.’, Baltimore. Philadelphia: Claxten, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 1871. 12 
mo. 180 p. Price $1 00. 

This handsomely gotten up volume contains neither descriptions of, nor form- 
ulas for, fluid and solid extracts ; its aim and character are precisely the same 
as those of its forerunners,’published by Tilden & Co., Henry Thayer & Co. and 
Hance, Griffith & Co., during the last eight years, We are opposed to the in- 
discriminate use of so-called concentrated preparations for making tinctures, 
infusions, syrups and the like in opposition to the pharmacopeeia; we are even 
opposed to the purchase, by the apothecary, of any and all such preparations 
(cases of emergency excepted), which should be made by him. Aside from the 
evident care bestowed upon the compilation of this volume, we cannot, there- 
fore, find anything in it that would reeommeond it to the favorable consideration 
of the conscientious pharmacist. 
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